A JOURNEY IN THE INTERIOR OF BORNEO    I?!
merely of stout Bamboos crossing each other at
the roadway like the letter X, and rising a few
feet above it. At the crossing they are firmly
bound together, and to a large Bamboo which
lays upon them and  forms the only pathway,
with a slender and often very shaky one to serve
as a handrail. When a river is to be crossed an
overhanging  tree   is   chosen,   from   which   the
bridge is partly suspended and partly supported
by diagonal struts from the banks, so as to avoid
placing posts in the stream itself, which would
be liable to be carried away by floods. In carry-
ing a path along the face of a precipice, trees
and roots are made use of for suspension; struts
arise from suitable notches or crevices in the
rocks, and if these are not sufficient, immense
Bamboos fifty or sixty feet long are fixed on the
banks or on the branch of a tree below. These
bridges are traversed daily by men and women
carrying heavy loads, so that any insecurity is
soon discovered, and, as the materials are close
at hand, immediately repaired. When a path goes
over very steep ground, and becomes slippery in
very wet or very dry weather, the Bamboo is
used in another way. Pieces are cut about a yard
long, and opposite notches being made at each
end, holes are formed through which pegs are
driven, and firm and convenient steps are thus
formed with the greatest ease and celerity* It is
true that much of this will decay in one or two